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do we manage to export now more 
steel manufactures than ever? 


The increase in our exports since the war is almost entirely 
in steel and goods made of steel. Machinery, motor cars, and 
engineering products already exceed twice the pre-war volume. 

In steel to-day five hundred firms are free to compete with 
one another, to keep costs down and output up. 

Here, in steel, we have a highly efficient industry collaborating 
with Government itself to the national advantage, in a working 
partnership between free enterprise and public supervision. 
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Notes of the Month 


President Truman’s Messages to Congress 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN presented three messages to the United 
States Congress at the beginning of January. His reports on the 
state of the nation in general and on its economic condition in par- 
ticular, and his Budget for the 1951 fiscal year, had one main 
theme: the present prosperity of the country and its potentialities 
for still greater economic development. In Mr Truman’s view these 
potentialities can only be fully realized if the Government is given 
the powers contained in the legislation which he asks Congress to 
pass, and which is a repetition of most of his ‘Fair Deal’. This pro- 
gramme of social welfare was put before Congress last year in the 
full flush of victory, but little of it has yet been enacted. Little of it 
will be enacted by the present Congress, in which a coalition of 
Republicans and conservative Democrats regularly outvotes the 
liberal Democrats. 

This year the President was really putting his programme not 
before Congress, but before the voters who will elect its successor 
next November. He has reason to hope that they will then make his 

resent nominal majority into an actual one. There is something in 
the messages for each of the groups who gave him his personal 
victory in 1948—labour, farmers, Negroes, and so on—but nothing 
for the rebellious Southern Democrats. Mr Truman was more con- 
ciliatory than usual towards business men, but he did not concede 
ugh to reconcile them, or their sympathisers in Congress, to the 
Government interference in their affairs which the Fair Deal 
Inv ives. 

Moreover, many business men doubt the accuracy of the Presi- 
lent’s optimistic economic predictions and are convinced that he 
s jeopardizing future prosperity by his lack of concern about the 
inbalanced Budget, resulting from his welfare plans. Mr Truman 
is asking for additional taxation to cover part of the deficit, but 
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Congress is more likely to reduce taxes than to increase them in an 
election year. The election also makes it even more difficult than 
usual for Congress to practise its favourite Budget-balancing 
theory—cutting expenditure. The greater part of the $42,400 
million Budget for 1951 is made up of fixed charges, of defence 
expenditure, which Congress is more likely to raise than to lower, 
or of items, such as social security and ex-servicemen’s benefits, 
which cannot be cut without losing votes. 

The only substantial item of expenditure left is the $4,700 
million for such international programmes as European recovery, 
military assistance, and the development of backward areas. The 
President has already made concessions to the expected pressure 
on this section of his Budget by asking for 20 per cent less than 
last year, but it is doubtful whether Congress will think that he has 
gone far enough. It is not simply a question of the preference that 
will almost inevitably be given to voters at home during the coming 
months. There is also genuine apprehension in the United States 
that, if too large a proportion of the national income is spent on 
foreign aid, the strength of their economy will be undermined. If 
this happens, the country will no longer be able to offer that con- 
structive answer to Communism which is required of it by its 
world responsibilities, so fully and significantly recognized in this 
message of 4 January. The United States, said the President, had 
the most productive economic system in the world. This tremen- 
dous strength had brought her from ‘the outer edge to the centre 
of world affairs’. The objective to which both parties were com- 
mitted was clear—to ‘create the moral and legal framework of the 
world’, and work towards ‘the control of weapons of mass des- 
truction’. 


The Strategic Significance of Formosa 


Now that Chiang Kai-shek’s regular forces on the mainland of 
China have finally evaporated, he retains as a firm base, apart from 
Hainan Island, which is not expected to resist for long, only the 
island of Formosa, or Taiwan. The island, which was Chinese from 
1683—when it was incorporated in the Manchu Empire—until 
1895, when Japan acquired it by the treaty of Shimonoseki, was 
by the Cairo declaration to ‘be restored to the Republic of China’, 
Since no Japanese treaty has yet been signed, Formosa is probably 
still technically not part of China, but for all practical purposes it 
has been so since 25 October 1945, when a Chinese Government 
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General was set up under General Chen Yi, a former Governor of 
the province of Fukien. 

To the historically minded, the situation will immediately recall 
the exploits of the great pirate chieftain Cheng Ch’eng-kung, 
better known as Koxinga. Acting nominally as the last vain hope 
of the Ming dynasty, he took Formosa from the Dutch in 1662. 
Using his naval strength against the Manchus, who, like the Com- 
munists today, had had little experience of naval operations, he 
was able for some years to harass and blockade the coasts of China 
to such an extent that orders were sent out for the withdrawal of 
the population from the coast in some provinces, notably Fukien. 
Koxinga was succeeded as ruler of Formosa by his son, and it was 
only after his son’s death in 1682 that the Manchus were able to 
gain control of the island and make it part of their Empire. It was 
under Koxinga’s rule, with an influx of refugee supporters of the 
Ming cause from Kwangtung and Fukien provinces, that the 
Chinese started on their way to becoming the overwhelming 
majority of the island’s inhabitants. 

But it is not always wise to pursue historical parallels too far. 
Today the Formosans themselves, if they were given an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their wishes, would no doubt opt for some 
form of independence. Under the Japanese they enjoyed a some- 
what higher standard of living and education than obtained on the 
mainland of China, and they suffered very severely under the mis- 
rule of General Chen Yi, whose government was not only directed 
entirely to racking the wealth of the island for the benefit of the 
Nanking regime, but was also inefficient and corrupt. Indeed, the 
classic complaint of the Formosans since the war has been, “The 
Americans only dropped the atom bomb on Japan; they dropped 
the Chinese on us’. Nor was Chen Yi the first mainlander to op- 
press the island. Before 1895 there had been a long tradition of 
resistance to authority, and the Japanese had to face vigorous 
guerrilla warfare when they first acquired Formosa. But it is 
loubtful whether the Formosans could now produce the leader- 
ship necessary to overthrow unaided the very considerable and 
well-armed forces which Chiang has in the island, since Chen Yi, 
after he had by trickery overcome a momentarily successful revolt 
against his rule which started on 28 February 1947, executed every 
‘ormosan he could find who was capable of leadership. 

Nor would a Communist invasion of the island unsupported by 
internal dissent be easy. Formosa is separated from the mainland 
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by about 100 miles of open sea, and, although weather conditions 
for a crossing may be suitable in March or April, it seems improb- 
able that such a crossing would be possible while the Navy, Air 
Force, and Army remain loyal to Chiang. In these circumstances 
it has been suggested that the United States Navy might intervene 
in order to prevent Communist invasion forces from reaching the 
island. ‘Towards the end of December it was reported that General 
MacArthur was exerting considerable pressure to have Formosa 
regarded as of vital strategic interest to the United States, and the 
U.S. Navy added an aircraft carrier to its force based in the 
Philippines. The Republicans, led by ex-President Hoover and 
Senator Taft, in search of an election issue, early in January 
vigorously canvassed this view of Formosa’s importance, and for a 
moment it looked as if the State Department, which clearly does 
not believe that Chiang is worthy of support, would be overborne. 
In his statement of 5 January, however, President Truman made 
it quite plain that, despite Republican pressure, the United States 
has no intention whatever of bolstering Chiang Kai-shek’s position 
in Formosa by the provision of military aid or of advice or by the 
use of its own armed forces. 

What, then, is to be the future of Formosa? So long as Chiang’s 
forces remain loyal, neither a revolt in the island nor a Communist 
invasion is likely to succeed. But the loyalty of these forces is by 
no means certain. They are too large to be supported for long in 
idleness, and money and supplies are limited. The army, in par- 
ticular, is reported to be homesick and dispirited, and it appears 
not improbable that they might be subverted without the Com- 
munists even needing to make the formal gesture of invasion. It 
has of course been known for an army in such a position to settle 
down as Koxinga’s men did, and found a short-lived state, but it 
does not seem on the face of it that this will be the fate of Formosa. 


The Egyptian Elections 


CONTRARY to most forecasts, the Wafd won 71 per cent of the 
seats in the Egyptian elections held on 3 and 10 January. Absten- 
tions from voting were heavy, a reflection of the apathy of a still 
largely illiterate population; but the poll not only preserved the 
Wafd’s record of never having been defeated in an election held 
under impartial auspices, but demonstrated the paucity of popular 
support for all the non-Wafdist parties. They put forward candi- 
dates only where they expected a reasonable chance of success: 
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but only 24 per cent of the Liberals, 16 per cent of the Sa‘dists, and 
none of Makram’s Kutla were returned. Of the huge number of 
Independents who offered themselves (365 for 319 seats) only 9 
per cent were successful. 

Previous Wafd Governments have been successful in maintain- 
ing public order, when they wanted to, but they have not respond- 
ed promptly enough to administrative challenges. Their failure to 
deal with the appearance of a new type of malaria in Upper Egypt 
during the war, allowing it to grow to disastrous proportions, is an 
example. While Nahhas’s personal popularity and the influence 
of the Wafd machine on the masses are still a powerful obstacle 
to the spread of rural Communism, the Wafd would do well to 
study the fate of the Kuomintang. The pressure of a rapidly 
increasing population on an already intensive agricultural economy, 
with only limited possibilities of expansion, is very great, and 
further industrialization cannot immediately provide relief. The 
basic problem of Egyptian poverty is both physical and psycho- 
logical, its solution beyond the power of any single Government; 
but if the Wafd is to keep the support of the people, it must reverse 
the trend observed between the two World Wars, that while 
popular consumption was going down, that of luxury goods was 
increasing. Despite poverty and disease, the fellah might not gain 
by leaving his struggle with earth and water for the factory-bench, 

r his squalid but very personal village for the soullessness of the 
industrial town. But those Westerners who have been touched 
the spirit of Egypt are unamimous in thinking that a sharp 
luction in the anti-social and most un-Islamic ostentation and 
luxury of the rich would be an unqualified gain. 

While King Faruq has wisely acknowledged the popular verdict 
registered at the polls, Nahhas can hardly forget that all his four 

revious Governments fell not through popular disfavour but 

ving to clashes with the Crown. For the King enjoys, and has 

frequently exercised, the power to dismiss ministers at will under 

icle 49 of the Constitution. The appointment to the influential 

st of Chief of the Royal Cabinet of the moderate and respected 

retiring Premier, Sirri Pasha, may help to put Palace-Wafd rela- 
tions on a better footing than hitherto. 

he Royal Address of 16 January, calling for the British evacua- 
tion of ‘both parts of the Nile Valley’, marks the Egyptian starting- 
ne in any future negotiations for a revision of the 1936 Treaty. 
\s a realist, Nahhas will appreciate that the presence on her north- 
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eastern frontier of the Israeli army, which has recently demon- 
strated its superiority to anything Egypt could send against it, 
has created a security problem for Egypt not unlike the Italian 
threat of 1935-6. Sudanese nationalism is also an unescapable fact 
whose importance is to be assessed by counting representative 
heads in the Sudan, not by the self-interested rhetoric of the ex- 
schoolmaster Isma‘il al-Azhari in Cairo. Having thrown away the 
opportunity of a new treaty in 1946, Egypt is not now likely to 
win greater concessions from Britain, whichever party wins the 
forthcoming election there. 

It is to be hoped that Nahhas will discontinue his predecessors’ 
mischievous policy of exploiting the Arab League as an instru- 
ment of short-sighted Egyptian policy, and will, if circumstances 
permit, resume his former fruitful partnership with Nuri as-Sa‘id 
of ‘Iraq. Finally, the political secessions of the last twenty years 
have confirmed that ‘the Wafd is Nahhas’. At seventy-three he 
must be choosing a successor. 
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France’s Prospects for 1950 


Ar first sight it would seem that 1949 has been France’s best 
year since the war. M. Queuille’s Government, which took office 
in September 1948, remained in power until October, a record of 
longevity for the Fourth Republic. His year of office saw not 
only considerably greater advances in production, and improve- 
ments in the foreign trade position, but also a much greater 
stability in the wages-prices relation than had been achieved by any 
previous Government. During the first ten months of 1949, the 
general index of industrial production averaged 119-120 (1938= 
100), rising to 130 in the early summer. Indeed, it was only slightly 
below the peak production year of 1929 (1929100, 1949 Jan.— 
Oct.=98). Agricultural production reached its pre-war level for 
the first time. 

The picture was not entirely rosy, however, for during the later 
months production failed to maintain the promise of the spring and 
summer. Productivity was not increasing sufficiently fast, and was 
still barely up to the pre-war level. Agricultural production was not 
increasing fast enough. The wheat acreage in 1949 was no greater 
than it had been in 1948. Rural education was making little pro- 
eress and, without it, the modernization and reorganization on 
which the Monnet Plan had based its estimate of a 25 per cent 
increase in production by 1952 seemed unlikely to be achieved. 
[he programme of integration of farm units (remembrement) was 
so far behind schedule that only one-fifth of the target was likely 
to be reached by 1952. It was proving no easy task to change the 
habits of some two and a half million small farmers, the vast 
majority of whom were working small and uneconomic farms. 
Moreover the level of saving was well below what was necessary 
to put either industry or agriculture on a more modern footing. 

The blackest spot of all was the failure to make any appreciable 
progress towards filling the dollar gap. It is true that 1949 saw a 
great expansion of exports, and that, by the autumn, France was 
paying for 70 per cent of her imports, as against under 50 per cent in 
1948. But the increased exports were going mainly to soft currency 
areas, and if by August 1949 France had a surplus with most of the 
Luropean countries, she was still paying for only about 15 per 

ent of her dollar imports. 

Still, a beginning had been made, and, what was most import- 
ant, it had been made in the field where public opinion was most 
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sensitive, namely, that of internal prices. During the first half of 
1949 food prices fell slowly, but steadily, and this was the first 
year since the war during which the price level remained stable. 
It had reached its highest level in January 1948, when its index 
figure stood at 1935 (1938100). In January 1949 it stood at 1929. 
By October 1949 it had fallen to 1884. 

M. Queuille’s period of office was noteworthy, too, for the pro- 
gressive strengthening of the franc. The process began with the 
spectacular success of the Reconstruction Loan floated in January, 
and with the bold measures taken to forestall a further rise in 
prices with its inevitable consequence of renewed wage demands. 
By October the partial devaluation of the franc, followed by a three 
weeks’ political crisis, left the black market price of the dollar 
virtually unaffected. That is some measure of the increased 
economic stability in.1949. 

The year was characterized, too, by rising political confidence. 
This undoubtedly reinforced economic stability, while being itself, 
in part, the product of it. As events have shown, the two are to-day 
inextricably linked. Both Gaullism and Communism suffered, if 
not a setback, at least a check. Statistical evidence is less convincing 
on this point than are a number of more intangible pointers. Gaul- 
lists polled over 26 per cent of the total vote in the cantonal elec- 
tions of March and won 389 seats. If sympathisers belonging to 
other parties are included, their total strength was probably 
greater. But electoral comparisons are impossible, since this was 
the first time that General de Gaulle’s party, the Rassemblement 
du Peuple Frangais, had presented itself at cantonal elections. On 
the face of it, 26 per cent would seem to represent a falling off, 
compared with the 40 per cent vote in the towns, and 56 per cent in 
Paris, at the municipal elections of October 1947. It could, how- 
ever, indicate merely that Gaullism is stronger in urban than in 
rural areas. The fact that only half the cantons held elections, and 
that the department of the Seine was not included, also renders 
statistical evaluation difficult, if not worthless. More conclusive 
evidence is provided by the signs of internal dissension in the 
movement, of friction between the politicians and what might be 
termed the pure Gaullists. M. Giacobbi, who resigned in July both 
from the presidency of the Parliamentary group and the Executive 
of the R.P.F., and the three Senators and one Deputy who 
resigned a day or two later, all complained of the abandonment of 
the movement’s non-party character, the last-mentioned members 
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of Parliament going so far as to describe the attitude of the R.P.F. 
as ‘increasingly feudal’, and objecting to the quality of some of the 
leaders who enjoyed General de Gaulle’s confidence. Public 
opinion was somewhat disturbed, after the ‘incidents’ at Grenoble 
in 1948, to learn from the Minister of the Interior how much the 
security measures taken at General de Gaulle’s rallies were cost- 
ing the taxpayer. And when fresh municipal elections had to be 
held in Grenoble in January, three Gaullists lost their seats. There 
was a growing consciousness, too, not only of the movement’s in- 
creasing lack of realism in foreign policy, as outlined in General de 
Gaulle’s speeches and press conferences, but also of the vagueness 
of his internal policy. Perhaps more important still, there was a 
growing uneasiness regarding the evolution of General de Gaulle’s 
personality, as evidenced by the grandiloquent tone and very 
‘personal’ vocabulary which were becoming more and more 
striking characteristics of his utterances: descriptions of the 
Republican Government, for example, as l’équipe de la médiocrité 
gui est aussi celle du chloroforme. 

The Communist threat to the Republic seemed also to be 
weakening in 1949. And, as in the case of the Gaullists, the 
explanation seems to be a loss of confidence within the movement 
rather than any increase in the counter-attraction of Republican 
parties (with the exception of the traditional Right-wing parties, 
whose strength considerably increased). The purge of Trade 
Union officials in the mining areas of the north, carried out by 
Communist leaders in February, provided clear evidence of 
Communist dissatisfaction with their hold on their own ‘cadres’, for 

involved the dismissal of active leaders with a long record of 
loyal service to Communism. The most striking victim was M. 
‘hiébaut, a former Miners’ Secretary, a former President of the 

harbonnages de France, and a member of the Communist party for 
venty-four years. Something was clearly wrong somewhere when 
rmerly trusted leaders were got rid of in this way. 

M. ‘Thorez’ statement, published in the press in February, and 
repeated to the Assembly, that, if France were involved in an anti- 
Soviet war, French workers could not be expected to oppose a 
Soviet army, undoubtedly caused uneasiness in the minds of many 
loyal Communists. The majority of the workers who support the 
Communist party do so primarily because it represents for them 
the most working-class, the most Left, of the political parties, and 
therefore the one most to be relied on to defend their interests. 
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They are encouraged in this view by the insistence of Communist 
propaganda on the ‘bourgeois’ character of other parties. The 
Socialist party, divorced as it is from the Trade Union element 
which gives the British Labour Party its distinctive working-class 
complexion, does in fact contain within its ranks a relatively high 
proportion of blackcoated workers, particularly minor civil ser- 
vants, and has a predominantly middle-class and intellectual leader- 
ship in Parliament. But it is highly doubtful whether the rank and 
file of the Communist Party would be prepared to follow their 
leaders if they were to adopt an openly ‘anti-French’ policy. 
Certainly, there has been little sympathy, even in Communist 
circles, for the nationalist line adopted by Communist propaganda 
in Germany, and the French Communist press has been careful 
to play it down. 

The strongest card in the Communist pack has always been the 
defence of the worker’s standard of living by continual demands 
for wage increases and for increased taxation of profits. Since they 
left the Government in 1947, the Communists have been able to 
pursue both these popular lines with a total disregard for economic 
or political realities. But when, in 1949, the cost of living ceased to 
rise for the first time, then the Communist appeal began to weaken, 
and by October the Communist press was complaining of unpaid 
subscriptions, falling attendances at meetings, and apathy in face 
of the party’s demands for signatures of its numerous ‘peace 
manifestos’. The relative industrial peace of 1949 also points to a 
weakening of the Communist hold on the workers. There were a 
number of partial stoppages, mostly of a ‘token’ nature, and one 
24-hour general strike, called by the non-Communist Force 
Ouvriére Unions, but supported much more enthusiastically by 
the Communist-dominated Unions. But no attempt was made 
throughout the year to repeat the large-scale strike movements of 
1947 and 1948. All this, together with M. Schuman’s moderate 
and imaginative attempts to place Franco-German relations on a 
realistic and co-operative basis, added to the confidence abroad 
in France’s political as well as her economic recovery. 

Paradoxically, it was M. Queuille’s success which, more than 
anything else, brought about the crisis which led to the fall of his 
Government in October and to a new period of political un- 
certainty. For the aims of his Government were limited. When he 
achieved them, it became urgent to take further steps. And here 
agreement broke down, as it had done ever since 1946. For a 
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decision on what steps were to be taken raised issues on which 
profound disagreement between the parties had existed ever since 
the years following the first World War. M. Queuille’s policy was, 
in essence, the same as that followed by Governments of the Third 
Republic, namely, to mark time, to avoid taking decisions on con- 
troversial questions, except when immediate day-to-day com- 
promises were necessary in order to enable the Government to 
carry on. It was possible to do this at a time when France was 
economically stable and in many essential respects almost self- 
supporting. It is no longer possible now that France shares the 
economic dependence of the rest of Western Europe. 

The war has complicated the situation by making it essential for 
France to end the stalemate, without making it any easier for her 
to do so. It has indeed added further obstacles. For example, since 
the privation of the Occupation years, the criterion of well-being 
for most Frenchmen has become the relative plenty of basic 
foodstuffs. The first effect of M. Queuille’s policy was to put more 
food in the shops, even at the cost of postponing improvements 
in the balance of payments position. It therefore produced an 
impression that France was further along the road to recovery than 
she in fact was. The result was to create less readiness to bear new 
burdens, instead of more. 

The politicians, most of whom realized these facts, were victims 
of the post-war political deadlock which has existed ever since the 
first provisional elections of 1945, and which is even more serious 
in 1950. If ‘tripartisme’ was far from easy then, the version of it 
which followed the departure of the Communists from office and 
the emergence of the R.P.F. is still less of a coalition and more of a 
tug-of-war, or, as one observer put it, ‘a vehicle drawn by three 
horses all pulling in opposite directions’. ‘These were not cir- 
cumstances conducive to the education of the electorate, nor can 
the holding of fresh elections—a remedy proposed by the Right- 
wing parties, and notably by M. Reynaud—be relied on to pro- 
vide a solution. While political rivalry remains so acute, the 
Communists and the M.R.P. (who together command a majority 
of votes in the Assembly) are unlikely to abandon the proportional 

ystem to which they owe much of their present strength. And 
ven if the parties could agree on an electoral system, there is no 
guarantee that the election would sensibly modify the present 
olitical set-up. 


I'he acuteness of the political and electoral rivalries sometimes 
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tends to make one forget that there are very real doctrinal differ- 
ences as well, which make it difficult for the parties to the coalition 
to achieve any real degree of collective responsibility. The two 
act and re act on each other. The failure to agree on a minimum 
programme, owing to the real conflicts of principle, makes each 
party more anxious to increase its bargaining power, i.e. its 
effectives, and, consequently, more susceptible to the pull of 
sectional interests. 

The political crisis of October and the end-of-year debates on 
the Budget and on the return to collective bargaining both reveal 
very clearly the extent of the dilemma confronting the parties, 
The immediate cause of the crisis was the renewed rise in food 
prices in September and the fear of a further rise following on the 
announcement of devaluation. There is agreement between the 
parties on the need to keep prices and costs down, to reduce 
spending and increase savings. But there is no agreement on how 
this is to be done. In general terms it is admitted that the increase 
of exports and the prevention of inflation must involve more 
austerity. As M. Reynaud has often pointed out, France is living 
beyond her income. But the problem of sharing out the burden of 
sacrifices between the different sections of the community has 
hitherto proved insoluble, precisely because there is a profound 
cleavage of interests between them, and because each is in a 
position to exert pressure on one or other of the different political 
parties. The Right and a considerable section of the Radical party, 
much of whose support is drawn from rural areas, are opposed to 
taxation increases in general, and certainly unless there is some 
assurance of fiscal reform and reduction in State spending. In 
particular, they are alarmed at the drain on public funds repre- 
sented by the need to make up the deficits of the nationalized 
industries. The parties of the Left are afraid that ‘reorganization’ 
might prove to be the thin end of the wedge, and that the Right 
might go on to challenge the whole principle of nationalization and 
endeavour to return partially, if not wholly, to private enterprise. 
They can point to the reorganization of the aircraft engine industry 
now being carried out, where it is in fact proposed that some sub- 
sidiary activities be handed back to private firms. They are con- 
cerned, too, that the burden of lowering costs shall not be borne 
exclusively by the workers, in the shape of reduced real wages, 
while profits are allowed to reach a level which they consider 
exorbitant. They object to the maintenance of controls on wages, 
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while control of profits and monopolies remains in practice in- 
adequate or non-existent. 

The prospect of a renewed rise in the cost of living was the 
match that set off the explosive material represented by these 
conflicting views. ‘To increase wages, without a commensurate 
increase in productivity, meant, for the Right, an inevitable return 
to the vicious spiral of wages chasing prices which had character- 
ized French economy since the war. Not to increase wages meant, 
for the Left, placing on the working classes practically the whole 
burden of maintaining stability. ‘To share out the burden of taxa- 
tion more evenly and at the same time increase the national 
resources meant taxing the peasants more heavily, a policy long 
known to be both economically and ethically desirable, for the 
peasants are not only under-assessed, by comparison with the 
industrial worker, but they also contrive to evade paying a con- 
siderable proportion of their taxes. It is unfortunately, however, a 
policy which all Governments have found to be both economically 
and politically impossible. 

The example of agricultural policy, indeed, reveals clearly the 
difficulty of French Governments in adopting a policy which runs 
counter to important sectional interests. In the first place, it is 
doubtful how far any French Government possesses the admini- 
strative equipment to implement a policy against the will of some 
two and a half million small farmers, living for the most part in 
small villages and employing little or no outside labour. But the 

nomic and political obstacles are even greater. If the peasants 
taxed beyond a certain point, then they will go back—legally 
or illegally—to the habits acquired during the Occupation and 
produce for home consumption, or else consume their own pro- 
duce on the farms. If prices are fixed low enough to satisfy the 

wn worker and give him a reasonable standard of living, then 
hey may well be too low to satisfy the farmer, and he may forsake 
wheat-growing and turn to the more profitable stock-rearing and 
the black market in meat, as he has done on a considerable scale 
since the war. Already two junior Ministers, representing farming 
nterests, have resigned from the Bidault Government in protest 
inst the Government’s agricultural policy, which, in their view, 

t to the farmer. 
nflict between the interests of town and country dwellers is 
litional in France, but the Occupation has rendered it more 
t a time when a common solution is vital in the interests of 
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French recovery. Faced with the threat to industrial production 
if industrial unrest increases, and the threat to agricultural pro- 
duction if the farmers refuse to produce, post-war Governments 
have so far been unable to do more than the Governments of the 
Third Republic to resolve the conflict of interests. Yet it must be 
resolved if the Monnet Plan of increasing agricultural exports is to 
be fulfilled and if France is to free herself from dependence on 
foreign aid. French exporters are already finding competition 
difficult and are apprehensive regarding the danger of German 
competition, in view of the low level of German industrial costs. 
The most feasible solution would be an increase in agricultural 
productivity—now very low, in comparison with other Western 
European countries—with a consequent lowering of costs and 
prices. But that cannot be achieved without the co-operation of the 
peasants over a number of years. 

When to these economic complications there are added the 
political repercussions caused by the immediate electoral pull of 
sectional interests on the different parties, then the likelihood of an 
agreed programme, for which the parties would be collectively 
responsible, seems even more remote. The Communists, who are in 
opposition, can afford to make political capital out of extravagant 
wage demands and astronomic estimates of the yield of hypo- 
thetical profits taxes. Parties in power cannot be so irres- 
ponsible. Yet, in face of this constant pressure from the 
Communists, Socialists (and to a lesser degree members of the 
M.R.P.) sometimes feel that mot to support moderate wage 
demands must lead to political suicide. As the Left wing of a pre- 
dominantly moderate Coalition, they are perpetually obliged, 
in the interests of unity and recovery, to make concessions which 
enable the Communists to present themselves as the sole defenders 
of the workers against the bourgeoisie. 

If, in the near future, France could count on a return to the 
position of relative economic stability which during the Third 
Republic enabled her to enjoy the luxury of political instability, 
then it would be possible for a number of Governments to con- 
tinue M. Queuille’s policy of postponement and compromise. In 
post-war Europe, however, recovery in the next few years is prob- 
ably a condition of survival, and recovery is indivisible. France 
cannot, in present circumstances, afford a new series of political 
crises, without endangering, along with her own recovery, that of 
Europe as a whole. For if the Marshall Plan and the steps now 
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being taken to integrate Western European economies and defence 
are to lead to any degree of real unity, then the prime movers must 
be Great Britain and France. The failure of one, or misunder- 
standing between the two, can jeopardize the whole experiment. 

As it is, France’s failure up to now to achieve the necessary 
minimum of agreement on which to base a coherent economic pro- 
gramme is perhaps more than anything else responsible for the 
friction which grew up in 1949 round the subject of European 
unity. It is perhaps because French disagreements go so deep that, 
for Frenchmen as far apart politically as M. Reynaud and M. 
Léon Blum, they seem resolvable only on a supra-national plane, 
in terms of a European authority able to merge internal disunities 
in larger loyalties. And it is perhaps because Great Britain has, up 
to now, enjoyed political stability and a considerable degree of 
agreement regarding the road to be followed towards achieving 
economic recovery, that Englishmen tend to envisage European 
institutions first as a means of slow and steady economic integra- 
tion, and only at a later stage as political organs. In other words, 
for the majority of the British people, European institutions will 
be viable only if they are based on national units strong and united 
enough to commit the whole country to particular policies, thus 
making possible the emergence of an effective European authority; 
whereas the French seem to them to be looking to a European 
authority—as yet non-existent—to achieve a national discipline, 
the existence of which is a prior condition of the creation of such a 
European authority. 

On either thesis, economic recovery is an essential condition. 
Whether we like it or not, therefore, French problems in 1950 
will be those of Britain and of Europe. 


D. M., P. 








The Fourth Assembly of the 
United Nations 


THE fourth regular session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations opened on 20 September at Flushing Meadows, New 
York, in a relatively hopeful atmosphere not experienced in inter- 
national conferences since early 1946. The easing of the inter- 
national tension during the summer, after the lifting of the Berlin 
blockade, brought the delegates to New York with expressions of 
qualified optimism on their lips; even Mr Vyshinsky beamed and 
forebore for once to utter the customary imprecations. Although 
this atmosphere of goodwill did not survive unimpaired through 
the eleven wordy weeks of the session, the early promise of the 
Assembly has not been wholly belied, and at no time did the fourth 
session sink into the abyss of gloom into which the third session 
in Paris in 1948 sometimes descended. More than that, the fourth 
session also reached several decisions of real and far-reaching 
importance, which relieved the acrimonious debate of that sense 
of futility which has often been felt in previous years. 

The Assembly, in spite of the East-West schism, which has 
rent the United Nations from its very beginning, and of many 
lesser setbacks, displayed at this session a growing stability, 
strength, and vitality. It was to be expected that events such as 
the announcement of the Soviet mastery of the atomic weapon, 
the devaluation of the pound, and the complete domination of 
China by the Communists, all of which occurred during the session, 
would overshadow the regular work of the Assembly and distract 
it from its appointed tasks. In fact, while these and other events 
had their influence on debates, they never at any time threw the 
Assembly off its balance, and business proceeded in a more 
orderly and expeditious manner than in previous years. ‘The 
heaviest agenda on record was finished in the shortest time with 
the most constructive results. 

Of course, the Chinese situation, after an early skirmish be- 
tween the Soviet and Chinese delegates, hung over the Assembly 
like a thunder-cloud which the majority nervously tried to ignore. 
The debate, precipitated at last and in desperation by the Chinese 
delegation, was most embarrassing and painful for the Western 
Powers, who had no further help to give and no more to say. It 
was ignored by the Soviet delegation on the grounds that the 
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Chinese delegates no longer represented the people of China. The 
Chinese delegates were therefore left to drown, ignored by both 
sides, the one from motives of helpless embarrassment, the other 
from powerful disdain. There can be no doubt that such a question, 
involving intimately two great Powers in the dissolution of a 
third, is too large for the Assembly to handle, and this was bleakly 
and tacitly admitted by the realistic majority. 

The General Assembly has, indeed, more than once been 
proved powerless to act in certain situations. Moreover, except 
in the one case of the Italian colonies, where the Assembly decision 
is specifically given the power of law, moral suasion is the only 
force behind its resolutions. Why, then, do the importance of the 
Assembly’s topics of debate and the weight of its agenda increase 
each year? First, the Assembly is the last place where unsolved 
world problems can be dumped when all else has failed. It does 
sometimes evolve solutions for problems such as Palestine and the 
Italian colonies, or at least point the way to them. Though 
Governments often fail to comply with the resolutions of the 
Assembly, members have not yet been deterred from continuing 
to put difficult items on the agenda. 

The Assembly is also one of the few international bodies where 
the voting is not weighted in favour of the great Powers. Here, 
at least in theory, the smaller Powers can play a real part in making 

isions. This process often works against the interests of one or 
more of the great Powers, and the dangers of too much lobbying 
and horse-trading are always present. There is also no doubt that 
the accidents of history have given a disproportionate influence to 
the Latin American bloc, which has 20 votes (El Salvador has the 
same voting power as the United States). For example, in alliance 
with the Arab block of 7 votes, it can often impose its will on the 
Assembly, as in the decision to internationalize Jerusalem. Not- 
vithstanding these disadvantages, the Assembly provides a forum 
where small and medium-sized States can be heard and can work 
n an equal footing with the great Powers. 
The Assembly also has considerable popular appeal. When it 
eals, for example, with Human Rights, it catches the imagination 
{ many people all over the world and undoubtedly throws its 
idow well into the future, however small the immediate effect 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights may be. The 
tialities of the Assembly for making propaganda have not, 
urse, been missed by the delegates, a number of whom 
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speak habitually rather for the newspapers at home than for the 
edification of their colleagues. And it should be said in all fairness 
that this tendency is by no means confined to Mr Vyshinsky’s 
group. But the Assembly, more than any other organ of the United 
Nations, is a popular body. The preamble of the United Nations 
Charter begins with the words ‘We the peoples . . .’ and closes 
with ‘Accordingly our respective Governments . . . have agreed 
to the present Charter’. The Assembly, with its unweighted system 
of voting, comes nearer than any existing body to expressing the 
voice of the peoples of the world. That Governments, and especi- 
ally the more powerful ones, do not or will not always heed that 
voice, does not lessen its potential importance. The proceedings 
of the Assembly certainly arouse enormous interest in the United 
States. Its sessions and committees are very extensively reported, 
broadcast, and televised, and over 2,000 visitors a day make the 
awkward journey from New York City to Flushing Meadows or 
Lake Success to observe the proceedings. Not the least of the 
achievements which the Assembly can claim in its early years is a 
large part in the decline of isolationism in the U.S.A. 

The Assembly now meets for plenary sessions in a converted ice 
skating rink on the World Fair’s site at Flushing Meadows, eight 
miles from the City, while its committees meet in a converted 
section of the Sperry Gyroscope Factory at Lake Success, seven- 
teen miles out on Long Island. The foundation stone of the 
permanent buildings in Manhattan (the skeleton of whose thirty- 
eight storeys is already standing) was laid at the present session 
in a dignified and impressive ceremony at which President Trv- 
man was the chief speaker. Until the new buildings are ready, 
some time in 1951, delegates must spend at least one and a half 
hours a day in motoring to and from meetings, and it should not 
be supposed that the session is in any way a restful business. 

The size and scope of the agenda is also formidable, and that it 
should have been finished in one stretch before Christmas is a 
tribute both to the direction of the President, Carlos P. Romulo, 
of the Philippines, and the organizing work of the Secretariat, and 
to the industry and application of the delegates. 

This year the agenda comprised sixty-eight items. It presents a 
vast and varied mass of world problems, into which reason, com- 
promise, and agreement make inroads, and even salients, each 
year. Many of the questions are hardy perennials—Greece, Korea, 
Atomic Energy, Disarmament, Palestine. In all, twenty-nine items 
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came forward in one form or another from previous sessions. 
Thirteen deal with constitutional formalities and fifteen more call 
for consideration of reports from other organs and bodies of the 
United Nations. 

One of the constitutional items this year threw a vivid light on 
the new relationship between the Soviet Union and its former 
satellite, Yugoslavia. Indeed, this noisy quarrel was the focus of 
interest in the early weeks of the session. In the election to fill the 
places of the three retiring non-permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council, the Ukraine, Canada, and Argentina, the Soviet 
nomination for the seat reserved by custom for the Slav bloc was 
Czechoslovakia. This nomination was contested by another Com- 
munist country, Yugoslavia, which claimed that, since its quarrel 
with the Soviet Union had in no way changed its geographical 
position, it was perfectly eligible for the Slav seat. Yugoslavia’s 
candidacy was supported by the United States and many other 
countries, on the grounds that membership of the Security Council 
would be a measure of security for Yugoslavia in the face of 
threats, and would thus reinforce the peace. It was furiously 
attacked by Mr Vyshinsky as a breach of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment (‘gentlemenskoye soglasheniye’) covering the distribution 
)f non-permanent seats in the Security Council. Certain countries, 
including the United Kingdom, did not support Yugoslavia for 
various reasons, including the fear that Western support of Yugo- 
slavia would weaken the position of Marshal Tito in his own 

uuntry and in Central Europe, and that Yugoslavia was not a 
sufficiently desirable ally to warrant the breaking of the gentle- 
men’s agreement on the Slav non-permanent seat in the Council. 
Yugoslavia was elected on the second ballot, just gaining the re- 

iired majority of 39 votes, to the accompaniment of violent 
protests from Mr Vyshinsky. But he did nothing to justify the 
expectations of those excitable prophets who foresaw some drama- 

gesture, or even the Soviet withdrawal from the Assembly. 
he Soviet-Yugoslav quarrel has continued as a strident overtone 
ie debates on almost every subject in the agenda. 

On the political side the most important decision of the Assembly 
concerned the Italian colonies, and it is the more important for 
having the force of law under the terms of the Italian peace treaty. 
the Assembly, having failed in somewhat haphazard and frivolous 
circumstances to adopt a solution at its previous session, attacked 
the problem again with great industry and patience, and if the 
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composite solution reached does not fully meet either the wishes 
of the inhabitants or all the considerations of peace and security, 
at least the Assembly cannot be accused of not taking pains to 
examine every possible alternative. Independence for the territories 
concerned was the keynote of the debates to a far greater extent 
than at the previous session, and, as often in United Nations 
proceedings, enthusiasm for independence tended to overshadow 
serious consideration of the abilities of some of the people con- 
cerned to benefit from it. 

The plan itself gives independence to Libya in 1952; places 
Italian Somaliland under trusteeship, with Italy as administering 
Power, for ten years, to be followed by independence; and defers 
action on Eritrea until 1950, pending further investigation of the 
wishes of the inhabitants. Whatever the evident demerits of the 
plan, the Assembly’s agreement on a compromise at all, amidst all 
the cross-currents of Arab nationalism, Italian self-interest (ex- 
pressed through the Latin-American delegations), and the strategic 
pre-occupations of all the great Powers in the Mediterranean, 
is a remarkable achievement. Furthermore, the plan itself is 
infinitely more favourable to the Western Powers than anything 
that Moscow might have agreed to in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, and leaves Russia still without a foothold in North 
Africa. It was felt on all sides that Ethiopia had a most legitimate 
grievance, and for this reason the plan was adopted on a note of 
apology. It also remains to be seen whether the new Italy will 
justify all the claims made on her behalf in the face of the opposi- 
tion she is likely to meet in her former colonial possessions. 

But the question of Palestine has taken more of the United 
Nations’ time than any other. This year the Assembly was pre- 
occupied with two aspects of the problem, the Palestine Arab 
refugees and Jerusalem. On the recommendations of the Economic 
Survey Mission to the Middle East headed by Gordon Clapp, 
President of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Assembly voted 
a $54 million programme, for the relief of approximately 652,000 
Arab refugees, for the eighteen months from 1 January 1950, and 
provided for a United Nations Relief and Works Agency to carry 
out the relief and works programme recommended by the Mission. 

The Assembly’s decision to internationalize Jerusalem, the last 
major decision of the session, perhaps showed the limitations of 
the Assembly and its potential irresponsibility, as clearly as the 
decision on the Italian colonies showed its capacity for serious 
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hard work and agreement by compromise. The Latin-American 
bloc, carrying out the expressed wishes of the Pope; the Arab 
Member States, against Israel and apprehensive of the growing 
power of King Abdullah; and the Soviet bloc, presumably voting 
for the decision that would create the most mischief, put through 
a plan which two years ago had considerable merit, but which now, 
in the face of the opposition of both the present occupants of 
Jerusalem, Israel and Jordan, can at best only result in a slap in 
the face for the United Nations, which has no force with which to 
take and hold the city. Such lack of realism and deliberate courting 
of rebuff and failure has, in the past, cost the United Nations much 
of its prestige, for its strongest weapons are reason and compro- 
mise, both powerless in this situation. 

On the perennial political items—peace, atomic energy, Greece, 
and Korea—the usual barrage of Soviet clichés was heard again 
and again, and above it all Mr Vyshinsky’s frenzied and indefatig- 
able obbligato. Simple words change their meaning and lose their 
flavour with repetition, and the speeches so often reiterated at 
great length must become wearisome even to the enthusiastic 
readers of Pravda, at whom they are clearly aimed. Certainly the 
Assembly knows them by heart, and most of the clichés—‘the 
fomenters of a new war’, ‘the countries of the new democracy’, 
‘the automatic majority’, ‘lackeys of Wall Street’, and ‘certain 
ruling cliques’, have worn threadbare over the years. Luckily, 
Marshal Tito, this year, provided the subject for a few new ones. 
(he Russians must know that their virulent injections into the 
political debates kill any smaller rivalries that they might otherwise 
exploit, and it can therefore only be concluded that they regard 
diplomatic success on these topics as an objective entirely secon- 
dary to propagandist excess. 

On none of these major political items was any great progress 
achieved. On peace (or, as the Russians prefer to call it, ‘the pre- 
parations for a new war’), the annual Soviet peace plan, like a huge 
elephant trap, was displayed and, as usual, ignored and defeated. 
\ new feature of the debate was a highly intellectual analysis of 
Communist ideology by the delegate of the Lebanon, which 
touched off a violent and fascinating five-hour exposition of the 
true faith by Mr Vyshinsky, which left the Assembly in little 
loubt as to the depth, mystery, and obstinate imperviousness to 
reason of the beliefs of their Soviet colleagues. 

On atomic energy no further progress was made. The plan for 
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control approved by the vast majority of the Assembly was again 
violently assailed by Mr Vyshinsky, whose fantastic claims for the 
peaceful Soviet uses of atomic energy—the removal of mountains 
and the fertilization of deserts—were the only really original 
features of the debate. The President’s Balkan Conciliation talks 
were again bogged down, and the Assembly voted a complete 
arms embargo against Albania and Bulgaria, the two countries 
still sending aid to the Greek guerrillas, and for the continuation 
of the Special Committee on the Balkans. The Commission on 
Korea was also continued, with explicit instructions to guard 
against the outbreak of civil war. On these questions also the fury 
of Soviet opposition and the capacity for quoting newspapers and 
authors endlessly and out of context was once more extensively 
displayed. The best that can be said of these proceedings is that 
they continue to turn over the insoluble mass of disagreement and 
expose it to the air of discussion and public scrutiny. 

The items on the agenda dealing with trusteeship and non- 
self-governing territories provided a further extension of the pro- 
cess of harrying the colonial Powers. This process has been 
especially evident since 1947, when the Soviet Union, realizing 
that its haughty disdain was depriving it of a prime opportunity 
for mischief, decided after all to take its seat in the Trusteeship 
Council. There can be no doubt that the great majority in the 
Assembly is hostile to colonialism, and the policies of the South 
African Government have provided a very useful point of depar- 
ture for the anti-colonial point of view. The United States by 
tradition, Russia by ideology, the Asiatic and Arab States from 
memories of dependence, and the Latin American countries from 
strong national pride, are all suspicious of the activities of the 
colonial Powers, which are regarded as tolerable only because they 
are destined shortly to come to an end. 

Since the foundation of the United Nations, the Assembly and 
the Trusteeship Council have continually tried to extend the 
original powers of the organization wis-d-vis trust territories 
to cover all colonial territories as well. This year, in the face of 
firm opposition and declarations of non-co-operation from the 
colonial Powers, the Assembly approved ten resolutions providing 
for permanent international investigation and review of conditions 
in colonial areas. In continuing the Committee for sifting informa- 
tion from non-self-governing territories for another three years, 
it also called for the first time on the colonial Powers to submit 
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data on political developments in their dependencies, and ordered 
inquiries into educational, social, and economic advancement 
among the colonial peoples. A less serious pin-prick, also bitterly 
resisted, was the passage of a resolution recommending to the 
Trusteeship Council that the United Nations flag should be 
flown in trust territories beside that of the administering Power. 

Although the colonial Powers are certainly on sound legal 
srounds in opposing these continuing encroachments on their 
authority, it is to be questioned whether their often repeated aim 
f bringing their colonies to independence as soon as possible 
might not make expedient a more flexible and tactful response to 
what is obviously the will of the majority, although they would be 
istified in stipulating for the disinterestedness of experts and 
the good faith of visiting inspectors. There is a danger, if the 
present process continues, that they may otherwise be driven to 
emulate that defiance of the Assembly’s wishes which has hitherto 
been the featured role of the Soviet bloc and, on occasion, of 
South Africa, and thereby lose all the great credit generally due to 
their enlightened colonial policies. 

The anti-colonial feeling of the Assembly was most acutely 
shown in the discussion on the former mandated territory of 
South-West Africa. This area is claimed by South Africa as a part 
f the Union. ‘The Committee went so far as to set a precedent by 
hearing direct—and very moving—evidence on the aspirations of 

e natives of South-West Africa from a private person, the Rev. 
Michael Scott. For the time being, however, the question has 
een shelved with a request to the International Court of Justice 
n advisory opinion on the legal status of the territory, and 

t a determination as to who has sovereignty over the territory 
with competence to modify its international status, and what, if any, 

e the obligations of South Africa under the mandate and under 

United Nations Charter. 
(his decision is an example of a healthy tendency of the 
embly to make more use of the International Court of Justice, 
hich has hitherto tended to vegetate in the formal splendours of 
the Peace Palace at the Hague. The Court has also before it a 
juest for advisory opinions on whether a State may become 

Member of the United Nations without prior Security Council 
recommendation, and also on whether an actual legal dispute 
xists concerning the observance of human rights clauses of the 

e treaties concluded with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, 
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and whether the three countries are bound to participate in the 
Inquiry Commissions provided for in the peace treaties. 
The economic and social activities of the Assembly are less 


frozen by the cold war than its political ones. The unanimous | 


adoption of the Economic and Social Council’s resolution on an 
expanded programme for technical assistance for the economic 
development of under-developed areas may well prove to be of 
great long-term importance. The Slav bloc, by differentiating 
sharply between President Truman’s Point 4 and the United 
Nations’ international programme, got over their previous 
scruples about this programme, which they stigmatized last sum- 
mer as a disguised form of colonial exploitation, and voted with 
the rest of the Assembly. It now remains to be seen how Con- 
gress and other national legislatures will react to the financial im- 
plications of the international technical assistance programme. 

The many resolutions of the Assembly on social matters dealt 
with prostitution, with the proposed convention on Genocide, 
with the Children’s Emergency Fund, and with a proposed treaty 
on the freedom of information. The fate of the refugees on the 
termination of the International Refugee Organization was also 
debated, and it was decided to appoint a High Commissioner, to 
take office in 1951, whose principal function would be to provide 
continued legal aid and protection, provision for the physical 
needs of the refugees in the future being left in abeyance until 
later session, when the time for action will be even shorter. 

A host of procedural and legal items were also dealt with, the 
Legal Committee being the most laborious, as well as the quietest, 
of the Committees. The Secretary-General was authorized to 
bring an international claim for reparations against any Govern- 
ment alleged to have injured United Nations personnel on duty. 
The establishment of a uniformed international constabulary, 
300 strong, for the protection of United Nations missions, was 
approved, as was also the establishment of a panel of observers 
which will provide the United Nations with qualified persons as 
observers. In these and many other comparatively unimportant, 
but cumulative, decisions the world organization is gradually 
taking physical and legal shape. 

Looking back over the session, its results seem to give a very 
fair cross-section of the character of the Assembly at its best 
and at its worst. On the besetting problem of East and West, it 
has made no perceptible progress, and the best that can be said 
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is that the Russians still take part in the proceedings and occasion- 
ally even vote with the majority, although on most important 
issues they abstain or are opposed to the rest of the membership. 
Their attitude is certainly largely responsible for the solidarity 
shown by the other nations of the world on most major political 
issues. The fourth session of the General Assembly cannot be 
accused of failing to achieve results. Many of its critics may now 
say that it has lightly taken too many far-reaching and important 
decisions. The Assembly’s lack of real power does, undoubtedly, 
sometimes lead it into the ways of irresponsibility, which can only 
weaken the main purpose of the United Nations. The debates on 
the main political topics, such as atomic energy, are also inevitably 
disappointing, and the General Assembly’s instructions to the six 
permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commission ‘to explore 
all possible avenues and examine all concrete suggestions with a 
view to determining whether they might lead to an agreement’ have 
a desperate, if sincere, ring. None the less, real progress on many 
and diverse matters has been made, greater evils have often been 
avoided, and disputes have remained for the most part on the con- 
ference table rather than adjourning to the battlefield. The evolu- 
tion of any sort of stable international order must be slow, frustra- 
ting, and embroiled with all the multiple difficulties of national 
sovereignty, greed, fear, and lack of mutual understanding. All are 
agreed on one thing only, that such an order must emerge if the 
human race is to survive. The General Assembly is the most vital 
expression of that agreement. 


E. B. 


Albania 
A Balkan Bridgehead 


HREE events have occurred recently which, though external to 
\bania, are likely to have an important influence on her internal 
tuation. Diplomatic relations have been reopened with Italy; the 
Greek rebels have announced that for the present they have called 
ff military operations; and on 12 November Yugoslavia formally 
unced her treaty of friendship with Albania. 
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In more fortunate countries, the welfare of the people depends 
mainly upon the effectiveness of the Government’s internal policy 
and administration. In Albania, to a quite unusual extent, the life 
of the people, down to the adequacy or inadequacy of their rations, 
is affected by the actions of neighbouring countries, by their 
relations with her, with each other, and with the great Powers. 
Ever since the final departure of the Turks in 1913, Albania has 
required the expenditure or investment of foreign money to keep 
her immediately supplied with consumer goods and to carry 
through the long-term development of her resources which may 
one day make her economically independent. Thus, Albania’s 
foreign policy consists primarily in the search for a patron and a 
meal-ticket. This is, in the most literal sense, the trade by which 
she earns her daily bread. 

In King Zog’s time Albania was run on Italian loans. A begin- 
ning was made in establishing the framework of a State and in 
developing her supplies of minerals. But the Italy of Mussolini 
wanted repayment in the form of strategic control, so the indige- 
nous monarchy was expelled, and Albania’s precarious indepen- 
dence was extinguished. The new régime under Italy was not 
noticeably more oppressive than its predecessor, except that it was 
foreign. Economically, Albania flourished as the favourite child of 
Fascism. Building and development were pushed ahead; the 
people ate well, and the shops were well stocked. As it turned out, 
the price of this prosperity never had to be paid, for Italy lost the 
war before she could either colonize the reclaimed lands with 
Italian settlers or recruit Albanian conscripts for her garrisons and 
her overseas armies. 

Germany never administered Albania. For a year, for purely 
military reasons, she occupied the country with troops, and held 
the ring while the Communists liquidated the anti-Communist 
forces. The British, in fact if not in intention, facilitated this pro- 
cess, for they were persuaded that the Communist-led National 
Liberation Movement would kill more Germans than would the 
other two resistance movements, the royalist ‘Legalitet’ or the 
republican ‘Balli Kombetar’. They therefore armed the Com- 
munists, who used Allied weapons to liquidate their rivals and 
establish their own supremacy in the country. For the vacant post 
of patron and provider they secured the services of Yugoslavia; 
and while the necessary practical arrangements were being worked 
out, Albania subsisted on resources left behind by the Italians and 
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Germans and on relief brought from the West by Military Liaison 
and U.N.R.R.A. 


THE YUGOSLAV ALLIANCE 


The alliance with Yugoslavia was made possible because Alba- 
nian Communism is a movement almost exclusively of the South. 
Had the northern Ghegs been in power they would probably have 
looked askance at such an alliance; for Yugoslavia is in possession of 
large tracts of land inhabited mainly by Albanians both in north- 
western Macedonia and in the wheat-bearing plains of Metohija 
and Kossovo. Moreover, in 1912 the Serbs and Montenegrins en- 
deavoured to obtain possession of most of northern Albania, in- 
cluding the city of Scutari. For the Communists, however, re- 
cruited from Tosks, whose fear of foreign domination relates to 
Greece, Yugoslavia was the only available patron, since Italy was 
beaten and discredited, and Greece was ‘reactionary’. Even more 
important, the Yugoslav Communist Party was the channel through 
which the directives of Moscow were received; the two or three 
sinister figures who continually briefed Enver Hoxha during the 
struggle for power were all of them Yugoslav Communists. Had 
Russia’s policy demanded that Albania should become one of the 
federal republics of Yugoslavia, Enver and his associates would 
doubtless not have objected; but as it happened, Russia was hoping 
that Albania would be admitted to the United Nations, where she 
vould bring another vote to the Eastern ‘bloc’. To make quite sure 

t the Yugoslav alliance was accepted by the partisan soldiery 
nd the enthusiastic Communist youth, an intense pro- Yugoslav 

paganda was carried on, complete with fraternal visits, pre- 


entation of bronze plaques of the Yugoslav dictator, and exuberant 
shouts of ‘Enver—Titol’ 


: . 


Economic co-operation with Yugoslavia was not unfruitful. 
Yugoslavia, if backward by Western standards, is richer than 
Albania in technicians, and could help in exploiting the copper and 
chrome, and even send gangs of youthful volunteers to work on 
\lbania’s long-promised but never completed railway. Most im- 


portant, Yugoslavia sent wheat from Kossovo, so the Albanians 
had enough bread. Some of them may have reflected that under the 
\xis yoke the Kossovo wheat came from one of their own pro- 
vinces; but what mattered, alike to the population and to the 
Communist régime, was that the wheat arrived. 

\ll this was altered by the Yugoslav breach with the Cominform 
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in the summer of 1948. At the critical moment, Albania did not 
range herself with her partner Tito, but with the more distant 
patron, Stalin. From the Albanian Communists’ standpoint this 
was the more attractive choice. At that time, Tito was not expected 
to be able to make good his rebellion. It was generally foreseen 
(and not only by Communists) that either he would be forced to 
make his peace with Moscow, or he would be eliminated and 
Yugoslavia would be brought back into the fold by a more obedient 
Communist leader. But even without this expectation, any Alba- 
nian politician would have been strongly tempted to seize the 
chance of freeing his country from a patronage which was begin- 
ning to be irksome. Acceptance of outside assistance inevitably 
brings with it a measure of foreign influence in the running of a 
country, and this factor has always been resented by zenophobic 
Albanians. Thus, if the first constant element in Albanian foreign 
policy is to secure foreign help, the second is normally to try to 
get rid of the helper. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF GENERAL KOCI XOXE 


The most dramatic incident marking the decision to stand with 
Russia and not with Yugoslavia was the sudden fall of the Minister 
of the Interior, Commissar-Lieutenant-General Kogi Xoxe. In 
view of the assiduous pro-Yugoslav propaganda, it is not remark- 
able that some of the servants of the régime had closely identified 
themselves with the policy of co-operation with their ally. In con- 
sequence, when the line was changed, they weré deemed unreli- 
able to act as instruments of the new policy. Those most irretriev- 
ably committed had to be liquidated. The switch over was accom- 
panied by a crop of arrests, followed in due course by another 
big treason trial. In this the principal casualty was the man who 
till recently had been all-powerful as Minister of the Interior 
and as chief of Mbrojte Popullore, the political police. 

The fall of this Minister is typical of Albanian politics. His 
liquidation was the result not of internal forces, but of intervention 
from outside. But the conspiracy which led to it was all his own, 
and if ever a man deserved death at the instance of a leader he had 
tried to supplant, it was Koci Xoxe. 

In a Communist régime there is always an element of chance in 
the choice of the supreme leader from among several Party bosses. 
In Albania, Enver Hoxha had been chosen; but he was not such 
a commanding figure as to rule out the possibility of his replace- 
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ment by a determined and favourably-placed man who was already 
his Deputy. Kogi was the only Albanian Lieutenant-General, and 
he was therefore, after Colonel-General Enver Hoxha, the highest- 
ranking uniformed officer. He had presided at the first big treason 
trial, when sixty ‘war criminals and enemies of the people’ were 
tried in Tirana with the maximum of publicity in April 1945, and 
seventeen of them were shot. A year later he had succeeded in 
eliminating from the scene the veteran Moscow-trained Com- 
munist Sejfullah Maleshova. In the first half of 1948 he had suc- 
ceeded in surrounding Enver Hoxha with his own spies and 
creatures, so that the nominal leader’s real power was reduced 
almost to nothing, and he was practically under house arrest. A 
little more, and Enver could be suppressed altogether, and suc- 
ceeded, without difficulty, by Kogi Xoxe. 

The cause of Xoxe’s failure, when success seemed within his 
grasp, was not that he was insufficiently strong or insufficiently 
clever, nor was it that he was unduly favourable to the Yugoslavs. 
He failed because the Russians decided, for their own purposes, 
that they needed a reliable man of their own at the head of Albani- 
an affairs, and that man was not Koci Xoxe but Enver Hoxha. 
The Russian Mission gave the word and Xoxe was arrested. Enver 
was restored to his former power. 


ALBANIA AS A COMINFORM BASE 

Russia has never taken much interest in Albania, except at 
certain particular moments. It was Xoxe’s bad luck that this 
happened to be one of them. The Soviets attached considerable 
importance to the harrying of Greece by the rebel forces, then led 
y General Markos, and for this they required the unimpeded use 
f the territory of Greece’s northern neighbours. As the unreli- 
ability of Yugoslavia became more apparent, Albania’s importance 
greatly increased, until at last practically the whole operation 
igainst Greece was conducted from there. General Markos had 
his headquarters, his base, his army, even his wireless station, in 
\lbania. All this was much too valuable to Russia to permit of 
\lbania being allowed to slip into the Yugoslav camp; hence the 
reinstatement of the docile Enver, the liquidation of the unreliable 
Xoxe, and Albania’s alignment with the Cominform Powers. 
\lbania had become to Stalin precisely what she had once been to 

Mussolini—the jumping-off ground for an attack upon Greece. 
he Yugoslav alliance was now for all practical purposes at an 
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end, and Albania’s new patron was Russia. Enver Hoxha was 
received with honour in Moscow; Russian advisers were sent to 
Albania in ever larger numbers; most important of all, Russian 
and Rumanian ships began to arrive with much greater frequency 
at Durazzo and Valona. Meanwhile, the Albanian and rebe! 
Greek armies were kept mobilized and supplied, and at convenient 
moments the latter were sent across the Greek frontier to bring 
war and desolation to the Greeks. 

The Battle of the Grammos, 1948, came and went. The Greek 
army, in an arduous campaign, drove the rebels from their posi- 
tions and ‘pacified’ northern Greece. But the operation was not 
permanently successful: the rebels calmly retired to their Albanian 
refuge, there to re-equip for the next season’s campaign. In 1949 
they appeared once more in Greece, in the region of Vitsi; driven 
thence, they retired across the frontier, moved a few kilometres to 
the west, and again emerged upon the Grammos. This time, how- 
ever, they had to contend with that fine warrior, Field-Marshal 
Papagos, who had defeated another and larger invasion of his 
country from the same direction in 1940. The Battle of the 
Grammos, 1949, was more decisive than its predecessor of 1948, 
because less of the rebels got away. The Greeks, moreover, adopted 
a much more menacing tone towards the Albanian troops who 
gave covering fire across the frontier, and for a time it seemed 
likely that the Greeks might even pursue their enemies into 
Albania itself. ‘Tirana Radio announced, just as it had done a year 
previously, and with equally little truth, that armed Greeks arriv- 
ing across the frontier were being interned. 

This Battle of the Grammos, 1949, was decisive not only for the 
Greeks but also for Albania. It led the Russians, at any rate for the 
time being, to write off the Greek rebels as ineffective, and the 
rebel leader was obliged to announce the suspension of his military 
efforts. With the end of warlike operations Albania ceased to be 
of immediate importance to the U.S.S.R. as a base, and with the 
decline of Russian interest there has come a corresponding decline 
in assistance from the Soviet Union. For the moment, at least, 
Albania has once more lost her patron and her meal-ticket. 


THE FOOD PROBLEM 

Russian supplies for Albania, even during her short innings as 
pampered protégé of the Kremlin, were woefully inadequate. ‘The 
ships which passed through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
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and rounded the tip of Greece were far more heavily laden with 
arms and military equipment for the Greek rebels than with food 
for the Albanian population; and what food they brought was in 
great measure destined for the two armies. But some relief they 
did bring; and in exchange they took away Albania’s exports— 
minerals, whose chief use was to pay for imports, and other pro- 
ducts less easily spared. Since the rupture of economic co-operation 
with Yugoslavia, these sea-borne imports have acquired a dispro- 
portionate significance for the Albanian economy; and during the 
past six months there has been a drastic falling off in the number 
of ships arriving at the Albanian ports. People and Government 
are wondering anxiously about their future economic position. 

[here seems to be no doubt that Albania at present is uncom- 
fortably short of food. Bread has always been a problem, because 
Albania without Kossovo does not grow sufficient cereals. The 
meat situation is less clear; lamb and goat and fowls used to be 
plentiful—that is to say, those with money could eat as much as 
they wanted, and the poorer people could afford an occasional 
meal of meat. What matters, from the point of view of feeding the 
poorer people, is the supply of such foods as pasta (macaroni) 
and beans; rice, sugar, and olive oil are also important, particularly 
the last, which forms the universal medium for cooking. In addi- 
tion, provided that the stock of goats has not been unduly reduced, 
there should be plenty of that admirable milk derivative, ‘kos’, 
known in this country as ‘yoghourt’. 

There are three main scales of rations, one for heavy workers, 
another for light workers, and the third for everyone else. Babies 
nd expectant mothers get larger allocations of certain foods. In 
none of these scales does rice appear at all, except that infants from 
six to twelve months old can obtain 0-9 kilograms a month. Eggs 
are distributed by the Government according to supplies, and there 
are small rations of biscuits, sweets, wine, and vinegar. 

Lack of food and medicines has caused the tuberculosis rate, 
always serious in Albania, to soar. Food parcels from abroad are 
taxed so heavily for customs dues that it is difficult for the less 
well-to-do to redeem them; the authorities are hoping to induce 


\lbanians in the Western countries to send their gifts to those at 
home in dollars instead of food. As to supplies from the East, 
Albania ought to be receiving the East European counterpart 


‘f Marshall aid, for she is a member of ‘Comecon’, the Soviet and 
itellite equivalent of O.E.E.C. But what Russia promises to her 
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adherents and what arrives on the dinner-tables in satellite coun- 
tries are sometimes two very different things. 


ALBANIA AND GREECE 


A little while ago it was reported in Albania that the Western 
Powers had instructed the Greeks not to cross the Albanian 
frontier in their pursuit of Greek rebels. For a number of Albanian 
soldiers, this made desertion into Greece at once morally permis- 
sible and irresistibly tempting. It was permissible, because, so long 
as there was a danger of invasion, they had felt bound to hold 
themselves ready to defend their country; and it was tempting 
because the prospect of rescue from Enver Hoxha’s régime sudden- 
ly became more remote. Some of these deserters, who were ques- 
tioned by United Nations observers, reported that the military 
authorities are having increasing difficulty in preserving discipline. 

For the Communists in Albania, the threat from Greece is 
extremely convenient, because it procures them the support, 
against the Greeks, of patriots who fundamentally hate the Com- 
munist régime. From the national point of view the policy of 
provoking Greece is disastrous, because it alienates sympathy in 
the matter of the Greek claims on Southern Albania. Four times 
in forty years’ have international commissions established and 
confirmed the frontier where it now is; yet all this may go for 
nothing if the whole world comes to side with the Greeks against 
so aggressive and ill-behaved a neighbour. In Zog’s time, when 
relations with Greece were on the whole not bad, Greek claims on 
what they call ‘Northern Epirus’ appealed to a limited section of 
Greeks, and to nobody else. 


POSSIBILITIES OF REVOLT 


It is interesting to speculate on the chances of a successful 
revolt. Eighteen months ago it seemed plain that any such enter- 
prise would be suppressed by the Yugoslav army. For a year after 
that there was some probability that Russia would bestir herself 
to protect the Albanian régime. Now, nobody knows. But it seems 
likely that the people at large are not so much interested in the 
dispute between two brands of Communists, as in getting rid of all 
Communists whatever, both Titoist and Stalinist. 

The bare possibility of successful rebellion has greatly en- 
couraged the Albanian exiles. Some of the more naive, weary of 
exile, recently decided to go home, where they were promptly 
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arrested. Others, in accordance with Albanian political tradition, 
temporarily sank their differences and formed a new movement of 
national liberation. 

The leader of this movement was Midhat Frasheri, an elderly 
literary man of Western culture and unblemished idealism. At one 
time he was Minister in Athens, but gave up his diplomatic career 
on account of disagreement with King Zog, and ran a bookshop in 
Tirana under the name of Lumo Skender. There, his encourage- 
ment to young students and his burning love for his country made 
him an inspiration to Albanian youth. During the war he founded 
a republican resistance movement, ‘Balli Kombetar’ (National 
Front), and for a time actually took to the mountains. ‘Balli,’ 
which combined most of the best republican elements in the 
country, was militarily defeated by the Communists, forced into a 
measure of collaboration with the transient German occupation, 
and discredited. Midhat and a hundred of his followers retired to 
Italy, where he never ceased to work for the well-being of his 
fellow-exiles and for the eventual liberation of his country. In 
\ugust 1949 he at last succeeded in forming a united movement. 

Midhat had four colleagues in the Executive Committee of the 
movement. One of these was Major Abas Kupi, the military 
leader of the royalist ‘Legalitet’ party. Another, Zef Pali, a Roman 
Catholic, was a teacher from Scutari; a third, an Orthodox, was 
the son of Kostaq Kotta, one of Zog’s Prime Ministers who had 
lied recently in a Communist prison. Finally, Said Kryeziu leads 

party calling themselves Social Democrats, combining the 
ounger and more progressive elements among the exiles. Said Bey 
himself is the younger brother of the better known Gani Kryeziu, 
ind also of the late Cena Bey, brother-in-law of King Zog. Gani 
nd Said fought the Germans on the Kossovo frontier, until they 
vere sabotaged by the Communists. 

This Committee paid a visit to London towards the end of 
\ugust, going on to Washington in September. Returning to 
Italy, it left its leader behind to open permanent offices in the 
United States. The movement then sustained a terrible blow, 
tor the universally loved and respected Midhat Frasheri, who was 
sixty-nine, died suddenly on 3 October. 

Midhat Bey’s own party, Balli Kombetar, promptly appointed 
Hassan Dosti as its leader and representative on the united Com- 

ttee. Dosti, however, does not enjoy the same reputation of an 

ider statesman’ as did Midhat, and the Committee was unwilling 
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in exchange for her patronage. Oil is produced in greater quantities 
than before from the wells of Kugove, and the pipe-line still runs 
beneath the Adriatic to the refineries of Bari; the chrome and 
copper and coal are also better developed than they were last 
time Italy was interested in Albania. A benevolent and unaggres- 
sive Italy is now, indeed, the obvious and proper country to be 
\lbania’s patron, to the advantage of both. The two countries have 
already exchanged Ministers, and Count Sforza has expressed in 
the Italian Parliament his country’s disposition to maintain 
\lbania’s independence. 


V.R. 


The High Commission Territories and 


the Union of South Africa 


[HE relation between the High Commission Territories (often 
loosely termed Protectorates) and the Union of South Africa is 
likely once again to become an active political question. Since the 
liscussions and publication in 1935 of the Aide Mémoire handed 
y Mr J. H. Thomas, then Secretary of State for the Dominions, 


to Gen. J. B. Hertzog, then Prime Minister of South Africa, this 


roblem has lain more or less dormant, though it was the subject 
f some discussion and correspondence in 1937 and 1938. The 
resent Prime Minister, Dr Malan, has now declared his intention 
f again raising the matter formally with the British Government. 
\ good deal has certainly happened in the intervening years 
vhich will have some effect on the arguments for and against 
ransfer’, but the fundamental questions remain the same. They 
ntre on British obligations of honour to the African inhabitants 

f the ‘Territories, and the relations between H.M. Governments 
South Africa and the United Kingdom. The projection of these 
estions into a wider sphere reflects possible inherent conflict in 
ritain’s position as an African Colonial Power and as a member of 
British Commonwealth. The history of this question officially 
tes back to the formation of the Union of South Africa in 1910. 
reality it goes back much further, almost to the beginnings of 
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to accept him as its President. For the moment, the chairmanship 
of the Committee is to rotate among its members, thus probably 
playing into the hands of King Zog (now living in exile in Cairo), 
since no other element in the Movement has as yet produced a 
leader of comparable standing. 


TITO, ALBANIA, AND ITALY 


Meanwhile, a press report, of unknown reliability, from Rome 
states that Marshal Tito is making his own arrangements for the 
‘liberation’ of Albania, and has set up a rival ‘Liberation Com- 
mittee’ in Belgrade. The Chairman of this Committee is said to 
be Gani Kryeziu, brother of Said, who recently finished serving a 
five years’ prison sentence for the offence of fighting the Germans 
in Kossovo without placing himself under the orders of the local 
Yugoslav partisans. It is reported that another member of the 
Committee is Cen Elezi Ndreu, who, with his sixteen sons, played 
an active part in the war in Dibra; the Germans burnt his house, 
after a battle, for harbouring Colonel Peter Kemp. If this report 
is true, it is interesting that a tribal chieftain fleeing from Com- 
munist Albania should now be a welcome refugee in professedly 
Communist Yugoslavia. 

At present Enver Hoxha is faced with starvation, incipient 
mutiny, and isolation, while his prospective successors make their 
preparations on foreign soil. It was expected in some quarters 
that in these circumstances he would make his peace with Tito; 
but this he evidently could not or would not do, for the Yugoslavs 
gave as their reason for denouncing the treaty of friendship with 
Albania last November that the Albanians have not only created 
a number of border incidents but have rejected an offer from Yugo- 
slavia to resume economic co-operation. Enver, it appears, has 
taken another course, and has set on foot a reconciliation with Italy, 
thus bringing the wheel full circle to the situation of twenty-five 
years ago. This time, however, he has to deal with a different 
Italy, democratic, peaceful, and not entirely free from the danger 
of Communism. 

It may be, of course, that the Russians are purposely leaving 
Albania to be maintained at someone else’s expense, but will 
want to make further use of her at a later stage. Meanwhile 
Enver Hoxha must try to obtain Italian aid as quickly as possible, 
so as not to force his master in the Kremlin either to send him 
supplies or let him fall. Albania has something to offer to Italy 
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in exchange for her patronage. Oil is produced in greater quantities 
than before from the wells of Kugove, and the pipe-line still runs 
beneath the Adriatic to the refineries of Bari; the chrome and 
copper and coal are also better developed than they were last 
time Italy was interested in Albania. A benevolent and unaggres- 
sive Italy is now, indeed, the obvious and proper country to be 
Albania’s patron, to the advantage of both. The two countries have 
already exchanged Ministers, and Count Sforza has expressed in 
the Italian Parliament his country’s disposition to maintain 
\lbania’s independence. 
V. R. 


The High Commission Territories and 
the Union of South Africa 


THE relation between the High Commission Territories (often 
loosely termed Protectorates) and the Union of South Africa is 
likely once again to become an active political question. Since the 
discussions and publication in 1935 of the Aide Mémoire handed 
by Mr J. H. Thomas, then Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
to Gen. J. B. Hertzog, then Prime Minister of South Africa, this 
problem has lain more or less dormant, though it was the subject 
of some discussion and correspondence in 1937 and 1938. The 
present Prime Minister, Dr Malan, has now declared his intention 
f again raising the matter formally with the British Government. 
A good deal has certainly happened in the intervening years 
vhich will have some effect on the arguments for and against 
ransfer’, but the fundamental questions remain the same. They 
entre on British obligations of honour to the African inhabitants 
f the Territories, and the relations between H.M. Governments 
n South Africa and the United Kingdom. The projection of these 
juestions into a wider sphere reflects possible inherent conflict in 
Britain’s position as an African Colonial Power and as a member of 
the British Commonwealth. The history of this question officially 
lates back to the formation of the Union of South Africa in 1910. 
reality it goes back much further, almost to the beginnings of 
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contact between Black and White in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It represents the conflict between the desire of the native 
people of Southern Africa for the protection of a benevolent re- 
mote power against the incursions and authority of local Europeans, 
and the desire of those same Europeans to control their own affairs, 
including native affairs, without outside interference. Space forbids 
any detailed examination of this situation, but the following salient 
points may be noted. 


THE EXTENT OF THE AREA 


The territories concerned are Basutoland, Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, and Swaziland. Of the three, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land are Protectorates, while Basutoland is a British Colony. 
Basutoland is the only one where there has been no alienation of 
land to Europeans. In the other two, considerable stretches of land 
have been granted to Europeans, and there are appreciable num- 
bers of European settlers. Basutoland lies in the heart of the Union, 
entirely surrounded by three of the Union’s four Provinces, name- 
ly, the Cape Province, Natal, and the Orange Free State. In area 
it is approximately the size of Belgium, with a population of 
553,827 Africans and 1,678 Europeans, the latter consisting almost 
entirely of Government officials, missionaries, and traders. The 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is about the size of France, England, 
and Wales together, with a population of some 275,000 Africans 
and 2,325 Europeans. Approximately one-seventieth of the land 
has been alienated to Europeans, and this lies mostly on the 
eastern side, abutting on the Union of South Africa. A little over a 
third of the country has been declared Native Reserves; the 
balance is Crown Land, most of it waterless desert, but some of it, 
especially in the north-east, possessing great agricultural possi- 
bilities which are at present being explored. The Protectorate joins 
the Union on its eastern (Transvaal) and southern (Cape Province) 
boundaries, and South-West Africa, now virtually a fifth province 
of the Union, on the west and north. It is bounded by Northern 
Rhodesia at its north-eastern tip. and by Southern Rhodesia along 
its long north-eastern side. Swaziland is smaller than Basutoland, 
with a population of 181,269 Africans and 3,201 Europeans. As in 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, the land is divided into European 
and Native areas and Crown land, the proportions being roughly 
5: 4:1. In both the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, 


1 These and subsequent population figures are from the 1946 census. 
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in addition to Government officials, traders, and missionaries, 
there are European farmers and a few miners. 

There are also some Coloured people and Indians in the 
Territories: their numbers are small and decreasing (except in 
Swaziland) and their political significance is negligible. The 
Coloured people are mostly artisans and unskilled workers, and 
most of the Indians are traders. In both the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Swaziland, an appreciable proportion of the Euro- 
peans are Afrikaans-speaking, with strong racial and cultural 
affinities with their brethren in the Union, whence many of them 
have emigrated. 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


The political history of the Territories goes back over a century. 
It started with Moshesh, who founded the Basuto nation. He was 
convinced that the only hope for the existence and independence 
of his people lay in British protection, and he strove with tremen- 
dous tenacity to achieve this end. Protection was first granted in 
1848, withdrawn in 1854, and re-established in 1868, when Basuto- 
land was proclaimed British Territory and the Basuto British 
subjects. The Boers of the Free State, who were on the point of 
over-running the country and finally subjugating the people, pro- 
tested vigorously, though unsuccessfully, against an interference 
they considered unwarrantable. Three years later the country was 
nnexed to the Cape Colony. Nine years afterwards war broke 
out owing to tactless administration and the attempted disarming 
f the people. After four years of desultory fighting peace was made, 
ind the country was disannexed from the Cape and placed under 
lirect Imperial control, where it has remained ever since. 
(he Cape Parliament continued to contribute to the cost of 
ministering the colony until 1898, when, on the motion of Lord 
iner, then High Commissioner, the Basuto agreed to pay their 
1 way by doubling their taxes and so freed themselves from the 
trol of the Cape Government. During the Boer War the Para- 
int Chief remained steadfastly loyal, despite opposition from 
of his people and the open defection of one strong chief to 
Boers. ‘The extension of the railway in 1908 from the Free 
to the capital was strongly opposed as a potential threat to 
country’s independence, even though the length of line 
lved was only about two miles. The chiefs were even more 
usly alarmed by the projected unification of the four hitherto 
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independent South African Territories, and following the publica- 
tion of the Schedule to the draft Act of Union, which provided for 
the transfer to the Union at some future date of any native terri- 
tory, a deputation of chiefs went to England in 1909. This deputa- 
tion petitioned the King that in the event of Union ‘Basutoland 
may not be included in such union but may remain outside it, as 
far as possible, independent as it is now’. They also asked that 
should their inclusion become inevitable their position should be 
suitably safeguarded. The deputation was assured that ‘it is the 
purpose of His Majesty and of His Majesty’s Government, who 
are his advisers, that they should continue in the enjoyment of the 
privileges which they have hitherto possessed’. 

The Basuto have since pursued the comparatively even political 
tenour of their way. The reopening of the question of transfer in 
1933-5 caused some agitation, which was partially allayed by re- 
affirmation of the official assurance that transfer would not take 
place without full consultation with them. During the last war 
their loyalty was demonstrated by the enlistment of nearly 24,000 
men, approximately 21,500 serving with the British Forces and 
2,500 with the Union Defence Force. The thought of transfer, 
never very far from the surface, was voiced again during the Royal 
visit in 1947. In November 1949 it prompted a petition to the 
King for the removal from the country of Europeans who are 
nationals of the Union. The Basuto were afraid that their presence 
might imply fifth-columnist infiltration. This fear is probably 
without foundation, but its existence is significant. 

The history of the other two Territories is essentially similar to 
that of Basutoland, although details differ. The Bechuana chiefs 
sought British protection from European filibusters operating from 
the Transvaal, and in 1885 obtained it. Later, the British South 
Africa Company obtained grants of land from various chiefs 
through whose domains the railway to the north was planned to 
run, and through Rhodes’ efforts a small party of European pioneers 
was settled beyond the Kalahari Desert at Ghanzi, to act as a buffer 
and check to German expansion from South-West Africa. Pre- 
parations were also made for the territory to be entirely taken over 
by the B.S.A. Company, despite the protests of the chiefs and 
missionaries, and this would have been put into effect had not the 
Jameson raid, which actually set out from the Protectorate, then 
taken place. A deputation of chiefs went to England to protest 
against this transfer, and their supporters took advantage of 
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Rhodes’s temporary eclipse and the Matabele troubles of the 
Company, to persuade the British Government to repudiate these 
preparations and to reaffirm and strengthen the Protectorate. 

Swaziland has had a more exciting and chequered history. At 
first it suffered from a plague of speculators and concession hunters, 
and drifted within the sphere of influence of the Transvaal Re- 
public. Then in 18go it came under the joint supervision of Britain 
and the Transvaal, and in 1894 entirely under the ‘Transvaal until 
the Boer War, though it was never incorporated. Thereafter it was 
separately administered by a Special Commissioner under the 
Governor of the Transvaal until the restoration of responsible 
government to the latter in 1907. After that it came under the 
British High Commissioner at the Cape, who was already respon- 
sible for administering Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate. Thus all the Territories have had some experience of 
control by components of the present Union of South Africa, and 
none of them enjoyed the experience. This historical fact is an 
integral part of the present situation, and accounts for a good deal 
of the people’s continuing opposition to the transfer of their 
countries to the Union. 

In 1910, the ‘practical’ thing to have done would have been to 
incorporate the Territories into the Union. This would have 
facilitated and unified native administration, abolished the irritating 
ittle islands and enclaves of separate governments, and nicely 
rounded off the boundaries of the Union. Economically the ‘Terri- 
tories were dependent on the Union, and formed part of it. They 

oked there for markets and the Union looked to them as a source 
f labour. The only argument against this course of action was a 
moral obligation not to hand the people over to another govern- 
ment against their wishes. This was strengthened by the native 
olicies of each of the provinces, apart from the Cape. The Cape 
policy was the most advanced in Africa. It granted equal political 
nd franchise rights to all, irrespective of colour (though with some 

ualification as regards property), and in the almost purely native 
reas of the Transkei it had developed a system of councils cul- 
minating in the Bunga, the super-council which embraced all the 
'ranskeian districts and gave the natives some degree of executive 
d financial authority. The other provinces granted no such rights 
nd facilities to their native population, apart from restricted 
ranchise rights in Natal. This policy was epitomised in the 
‘rondwet, or basic law, of 1858 of the Transvaal, which declared 
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(Art. g) that there should be ‘no equality between the white and the 
Coloured inhabitants, neither in Church nor in State’; and a 
similar policy as regards suffrage was applied in the Free State. 
Because of these very differences the Cape nearly refused to come 
into the Union, and its reluctance was only overcome by the hope 
and belief that its policy would eventually be accepted and spread 
further north. 

During the next generation little happened either in the Union 
or in the Territories. The Cape developed the council system 
somewhat more widely, but there was no practical extension of the 
‘Cape Policy’. It was, in fact, beginning to lose ground. As the 
next few years showed only too clearly, the spirit of the north 
penetrated to the south rather than gave way to it. The Territories 
simply stagnated, so that when General Hertzog again raised the 
question of transfer in 1935 it came as a shock to many to see quite 
how badly they had deteriorated. 

Meanwhile great political developments were taking place else- 
where in colonial Africa and throughout the Commonwealth. In 
Africa, the principle of ‘Indirect Rule’ was applied to one colony 
after another, and tremendous strides were made in their political 
development. Native Authorities were properly constituted and 
developed, and were given wide judicial, administrative, and 
fiscal powers. Native Treasuries were established, and Africans 
were actively encouraged to participate in local government. In the 
Dominions, political development culminated in the Statute of 
Westminster, which granted complete legislative independence to 
Dominion Parliaments, and which, so far as South Africa was con- 
cerned, had the effect of removing the last remnants of control by 
the British Parliament over native policy. This meant that if the 
Territories were handed over, Great Britain would have no con- 
stitutional means of safeguarding their interests. 

No formal steps were taken to ascertain the wishes of the people 
to General Hertzog’s démarche, but it was evident that the Africans 
were opposed to transfer, though most Europeans favoured it. In 
view of this opposition, and since the Territories were clearly an 
economic liability at that time, General Hertzog did not press his 
request, and it was agreed that the two countries should work to- 
gether on convergent lines and the ‘policy of both Governments 
should be directed to bringing about a situation in which, if trans- 
fer were to become a matter of practical politics, it could be 
effected with the full acquiescence of the people’. Since then great 
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changes have taken place both in the Union and in the Territories. 
Unwittingly their policies have been divergent and have consider- 
ably widened the difference between them. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 





[n the Territories, meanwhile, recent years have witnessed con- 
siderable economic and political development. The latter has 
followed the pattern of progressive African participation in local 
government adopted elsewhere in colonial Africa. Native Authori- 
ties and Courts, similar to those established in ‘Tanganyika, 
Nigeria, and elsewhere, were formally established in the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate and Basutoland in 1934 and 1938 respectively, 
and Native Treasuries were formed in 1938 and 1946. Swaziland 
has lagged behind, and legislation for the establishment of Native 
Courts is about to be introduced. At the same time, a more repre- 
sentative character has been given to the Advisory Councils in all 
three ‘Territories. ‘This is especially true of Basutoland, where local 
Councils have been formed, most of whose members are elected. 
\ few members elected by these Councils are sent to the National 
Council. These Advisory Councils themselves have no actual 
executive powers, but as they are largely composed of representa- 
tives of the Native Authorities, who are ultimately responsible for 
the administration of local affairs, their views are seriously and 
irefully considered by the Government. 
No official declaration of policy has been made in recent years 
s to the ultimate destiny of the Territories, but it is natural that 
he more intelligent of the African leaders should look to progress 
in other British African Territories, where the development of 
cal government is officially regarded as the precursor to African 
irticipation in Central Government and to ultimate self-govern- 
nent within the British Commonwealth. In practically every 
olony of importance there are now Africans on the Legislative 
incil, even in countries such as Kenya and Northern Rhodesia, 
which have an appreciable European population, and a form of 
ponsible government is near achievement in the Gold Coast. 
Progress in the economic sphere, though less obvious, has never- 
eless been considerable. Under the Colonial Development Fund 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts millions of 
inds have been spent or allocated, and even though millions 
nore could well be spent, notable results have been achieved. In 
isutoland, where over £130,000 was allocated between 1936 and 
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1946, and a third share of £24 million was set aside for a ten-year 
development plan which was begun in 1946, the bulk of the money 
has been spent on agriculture, particularly soil reclamation, and 
public works (mainly roads and water supplies). The work carried 
on since 1936 to counteract soil-erosion is equal to the best in 
Southern Africa: it has been, and still is, conducted with the 
willing consent of the Native Authorities. Wool production has so 
much improved in quantity, and even more in quality, that in 
1948-9 its value was over {1 million. In the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, over {560,000 was granted between 1931 and 1946, 
together with a third of the £24 million allocated jointly to all 
three Territories in 1946. The main schemes have been concerned 
with water development and conservation, which has opened up 
new areas for ranching; with livestock improvement; with two 
irrigation schemes; and latterly with education. In all these enter- 
prises the native administrations have helped, and after their 
establishment all capital works, such as boreholes, livestock im- 
provement centres, and the two irrigation schemes, have been 
maintained and financed through the Native Treasuries. In Swazi- 
land, £816,000 was granted between 1930 and 1946, and, also in 
1946, the third equal share of £24 million for a ten-year develop- 
ment plan. Swaziland was an even poorer country than Bechuana- 
land, both of which Territories had been treasury-aided for many 
years before the war and therefore extremely thriftily administered. 
As in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, a good deal of the first 
amounts allocated under the Colonial Development Fund and 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts went towards improving 
communications and other basic necessities. Apart from these 
measures, land was bought back from Europeans for Swazi settle- 
ment and a Land Settlement scheme was evolved to establish a 
true native peasantry that would live permanently on the land 
instead of migrating backwards and forwards to work in the Union. 

A great deal still remains to be done, and none of the Territories 
can be said to be really prosperous. But economic and social condi- 
tions have vastly improved since 1935. Both Basutoland and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorates are now able to pay their way without 
a grant in aid, and until the very recent recession in revenue due 
to reduced customs receipts all three Territories were able to pay 
for a certain amount of development from current revenue. 
Basutoland, for instance, in June 1941 returned to the British 
Government some £47,000, which was the unspent part of a pre- 
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war loan of £94,000 for a campaign against soil-erosion. There- 
after it financed this work from revenue. 

Basutoland was and has remained a purely agricultural country. 
There has been no industrial development, and a recent geological | 
survey revealed no exploitable mineral wealth. In spite of increased 
production and improved cultivation—and there is plenty of room 
for still further improvement—production has not kept pace with 
population nor with the demand for consumer goods. The result 
has been that Basutoland still very largely depends on the export 
of labour to the Union’s mines, farms, and industries. Formerly 
this labour was almost all migratory, and went out for periods 
varying from a few months to several years. But now the growth 
of industry in the Union has encouraged a limited settlement of the 
men workers with their families in the urban areas. Pressure on the 
land is so great in Basutoland that many Basuto have availed them- 
selves of this opportunity. The following census figures for 1936 
and 1946 indicate this trend. In the latter year, the number of men 
and women away from the Territory had dropped from 78,604 
and 22,669 respectively to 68,634 and 12,144, a total decrease of 
20,495. During that period whole families had migrated and been 
written off’. The total population showed a net decrease of 5,446. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate is more fortunate. Although 
mining has practically ceased there and industry is almost non- 
existent, the country’s agricultural resources are still capable of 
expansion and the average stock holding is considerably higher 
than in the other two Territories and in the Union Reserves. Al- 
though there is some labour migration to the Union, it is on a 
smaller scale, except in three small and grossly overpopulated 
reserves, and it is still of the traditional type. Swaziland is probably 

»w the most fortunate area, and it is the only one that may even 
motely hope to be self-sufficient. There is still an appreciable 
w of migrant labour to the Union, but the opening up of the 
nodern flourishing Havelock Asbestos Mine, the village settlement 

heme, and, lately, the extensive afforestation schemes with the 
romise of industrial development, financed in part from the 
lonial Development Corporation, all offer increased scope for 
cal employment, besides swelling the country’s revenues. 


| | 


UNION AND THE TERRITORIES: A CONTRAST IN POLICIES 


in the Union, on the other hand, the changes have tended to 
ntract rather than to expand the Africans’ rights and participa- 
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tion in the control of affairs. The most obvious changes have been 
connected with the franchise, but they have been typical of other, 
less noticeable alterations, and reflect the general trend of European 
public opinion. The first change in the old Cape franchise, which 
granted adult manhood suffrage, irrespective of race, subject to 
educational and property qualifications, was the enfranchisement 
of European women in 1930. 

In 1936—only a year after the Hertzog- Thomas discussions—an 
attempt was made to ‘solve the native question for all time’. The 
drastic step was taken of removing Africans from the common roll 
and granting the Cape native voters the right to elect three Euro- 
pean representatives to the House of Assembly, the Lower House 
of the Union Parliament. At the same time, a form of representa- 
tion was given to all Union natives, hitherto entirely unrepresented 
except for those who qualified for the vote in the Cape, by provid- 
ing for the indirect election, through electoral colleges, of four 
Senators to the Upper House. A Natives Representative Council, 
consisting of European officials and African nominated and 
indirectly elected representatives, was also established. Its function 
was to advise the Government on all Bills and other matters affect- 
ing native interests. This was the first constitutional enforcement 
of segregation since Union. The economic counterpart to this and 
other political moves was an undertaking to purchase additional 
land for the natives, and the Government undertook to provide a 
sum of {10 million over the next five years for this purpose. The 
large-scale buying of land was suspended during the war, but by 
1948 a total of about £6 million had been spent. Great difficulties 
have been experienced from the opposition of European farmers 
to the sale of their land for Native occupation; and the attitude of 
the Nationalist Government may slow down the rate of progress. 

The provisions of the 1936 franchise failed to work out according 
to expectations. Excellent representatives were elected, whose 
influence was greater than their numbers, but they were unable 
greatly to alter the general course of events. Against this, other 
members who had previously had native voters in their consti- 
tuencies, and so paid some attention to their needs, now largely 
ceased to do so. The Representative Council was a complete 
fiasco. So little weight was given to their views that in 1946 the 
African members decided to adjourn until ‘all discriminatory 
legislation affecting non-Europeans was abolished’ in the Union. 
After an abortive meeting, when the Deputy Prime Minister, the 
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late Mr Hofmeyr, tried to persuade them to review their decision, 
General Smuts proposed some tentative reforms. He suggested 
the abolition of official and nominated members to the Council 
and proposed turning it into a larger, all African, body, with minor 
executive and financial powers. These proposals were not well 
received by the leading African representatives, with whom they 
were discussed early in 1948. They did not, they felt, go far enough. 
\t the same time, strong opposition came from the Nationalist 
party on the grounds that they went too far. 

The Nationalists won the General Election a few months later. 
[hey summoned a meeting of the Council, announced their pro- 
bable intention of abolishing it and substituting regional councils 
instead, and since then have completely ignored it. At the same 
time they have made it clear that they would like to abolish the 
three European native representatives in the House of Assembly, 
and have indicated that they do not regard as legally or morally 
binding the reservation in the Act of Union that required such 
changes to the Constitution to be carried out by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses, sitting together. 

The same tendency is observable in other spheres. It is possible 
that the Nationalist Government, which has only a small majority 
with the support of the Afrikaaner Party, is more extremist than 
the majority of the electorate. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
if they are faced with a free choice between the dissimilar 
policies at present followed by the Union and the Territories, the 
tude of leading Africans in the Territories to the question of 
ransfer is clear. The Union policy consciously aims at the sub- 
rdination of African interests to those of the dominant European 
rity, whereas the policy in the Territories aims at the full 
elopment of African potentialities and the active participation 
\fricans in the process of government in a loose partnership 
th European groups, though not at their expense. This attitude 
uld almost certainly be supported by the mass of the African 
ple if the matter is considered from a public or national point 
ew. Apart from a traditional respect for the views of their 
lers, they are proud of their countries’ position and prefer the 
ent form of government. But they have not been taught to 
nk very much for themselves, and tend to follow their leaders: 
their consideration of the question might be coloured by cir- 
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cumscribed personal interests. As has been indicated above, 
thousands of natives from the Territories migrate to the Union for 
work, and this applies as much to illiterate labourers as to educated 
teachers, who, though professing to dislike the socio-political con- 
ditions of the Union, are prepared to face them for the sake of the 
higher wages they can get there. Moreover, there seems to be little 
general awareness of the differences between the Union and the 
Territories, as is shown by the lack of movement of natives living 
near their borders. This is clearly seen in Bechuanaland, where one 
tribe, the Barolong, has divisions in both the Union and that 
Territory, under the same chief. Both sections seem equally 
content and there is no movement from one side to the other. 

There is one other way in which the position may be altered. 
The declared aim of the Nationalist Party is to turn South Africa 
into a Republic and sever the link with the Crown. But the British 
connection has a tremendous traditional emotional appeal, and 
many Africans have a rooted belief that under the rule of the 
King of England there is always hope for better days. They believe 
that ‘One day the King will hear about our troubles’. The declara- 
tion of a Republic of South Africa would almost certainly intensify 
the loyalty of the Territories. 

As to the European populations, the issue has in the past been 
fairly simple. Most officials and missionaries favoured the present 
system; many traders and most miners and settlers supported 
transfer. Since the last General Elections there has been a revul- 
sion of feeling against the Union and the Republican and anti- 
British policies of the present Nationalist Government. There has 
been no definite expression of opinion from Swaziland, but the 
European Advisory Council of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
which used frequently to agitate for transfer to the Union, has 
twice repudiated this attitude and voted in favour of federation 
with the Rhodesias. This would be feasible for the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, but not for the other two Territories. If South Africa 
did become a Republic, their position might become most delicate 
unless Natal seceded and they joined forces with her. But this isa 
remote contingency that opens up new fields for speculation. 
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